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not quite true. Livy, less ingenuous, told the mythical origins
of Rome with consummate diplomacy: he neither exposed
them as mere legends, nor committed himself fully to their
authenticity 5 and we have seen that the orations with which his
Decades are so liberally adorned are deliberate works of art.
Thucydides and Tacitus, on the other hand, are uncompromis-
ing realists. They may distort the truth, for they are partisans 5
but they believe that the events they relate actually occurred,
and that the interpretations they offer are reasonable.

The novelistic interest is even more evident among the minor
historians. Xenophon's Anabasis, the record of a desperate
adventure, is all the more thrilling for the extreme directness
of the style: it rings true. Sallust was a "realist" in the nar-
rower sense of the term: he enjoyed stories of turbid ambition,
"damaged souls," corruption in high places: his Catiline is a
Balzacian hero. Suetonius, in his Lives of th& Twelve Caesars,
tranquilly revels in atrocious scandal. So did Procopius, whose
Secret History offers such a shameful contrast with his official
writings. It would take very little editing to turn "history" of
this type into a particularly lurid brand of "novel."

These indications must suffice. We could show, through in-
numerable examples, that historical works survive as literature
only when they offer the qualities of a good novel: not a jum-
ble of unrelated episodes, not a loose mob of indistinct figures
flitting aimlessly across the stage, but living characters, a defi-
nite setting, events which progress with apparent inevitability,
and, above all, some kind of perspective that will order the
scene into an artistic whole. We do not mean that the historian
and the novelist should attempt to explain everything, and that
they should present life as exclusively the clear-cut conflict of
definite thoughts and definite wills. Reality includes the vague
and the chaotic. Historian and novelist must recognize the
enormous part played in human destiny by such irrational ele-
ments as blind chance, blind passion, blind confusion. But pure
chaos offers no picture, no story, no history. The drama of
human destiny, collective or individual, is the struggle of some